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THE DARKER SIDE. 

BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 



The poor of all great cities may be broadly divided into two 
classes. First, those who work for wages, miserably low but fairly 
regular, whose earnings keep them from starving, though never suffi- 
cient to remove them from the verge of famine ; whose good fortune 
may be summed up in the expression that they are not chronically 
in a state of utter destitution. The second class includes those who 
are. The rookeries in which they live are the plague-spots of great 
towns. It is an army wretched and weary, recruited from the 
refuse — if so cruel a word may be used — of every country under 
heaven. Their continued existence is a standing wonder and a 
standing menace, — a wonder because how the gains of their sweated 
labor and petty peddling can support them is a mystery ; a menace 
because no public peace or morality can be secure with such a 
class in our midst. 

My definition of this second class almost excludes comparison ; 
utter destitution knows of few degrees. In America food is 
cheaper, and fewer meet their death by starving ; and, indeed, 
among the native American population of New York few are 
wholly destitute ; while in London the casual dock laborer, the 
" unemployed," the captives of the sweating-den, in spite of our 
vast mass of Jewish labor, are English or Irish, and form the bulk 
of the pauper outcasts. 

Undoubtedly, however, the cosmopolitan character of New 
York has produced within its precincts samples of the vices of all 
nations. In London we have nothing parallel to Chinatown and 
the Arab quarter. When I visited the former of these, I saw an 
American girl lying senseless in an opium den, surrounded by the 
heathen authors of her shame ; herself, their fellow victim, in 
the toils of that relentless vice. As I looked upon that scene, 
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which seemed to give the lie to one's belief in the divine spark 
that exists in every human heart, another girl passing me where 
I stood, with a faint blush of shame that spoke of the memories 
of a brighter past, covered that poor degraded child with a news- 
paper that lay at hand. 

The curse of poverty is great, but in no country has anything 
struck me as so horrible as this reenforcement of the evil that we 
know by the unspeakable horrors of the heathen world. It is not 
my purpose here to linger on this subject. It is one to tax all the 
enthusiasm and eloquence that man or woman could muster to 
denounce as the vilest, the most unnatural, and the most fester- 
ing evil of modern times. 

To pass to the first of my two classes of the poor. In London 
what strikes one most is their immense number and low individual 
calibre. Their long subjection has so robbed them of ambition 
and self-respect that the one thing that would raise them — the 
wish to rise — has to be instilled, instead of helped. Such is the 
work of centuries of neglect ; such the nemesis that the apathy of 
our fathers has brought upon us. 

Whitechapel is the district which has generally been taken to 
be the worst in our English metropolis. Eeally it is only typical 
of a score of areas such as South Lambeth, St. Pancras, South- 
wark, and Soho. But Whitechapel will serve as an example, and 
for choice let us take our stand in the Mile-End Eoad. 

This is a magnificent thoroughfare running through all East 
London from the heart of the city to its confines at Bow — a street 
wider than any I have seen in New York, with pavements on 
either side almost as wide as the roadway itself. Here, one would 
think, was the great opportunity for a popular boulevard, green 
with trees, and bright with flowers and little lawns, showing in 
its splendor some of the wealth the daily toil of its teeming 
millions produce. Alas ! it is far otherwise. The wealth is gone 
to deck the lazy West End, and the only gayety is the garishness 
of vice. On a Saturday night, here in the heart of London, in 
this great artery of its system, what shall we see ? 

The wide street brilliantly lit, brighter than any street* in all 
the town ; but not by the public gas-lamps. The sidewalk alive 
with the passing crowd ; but this is not the throbbing pulse of 
industry. The air resounds with the voices of men and of 
women ; but there is nothing human in the sound. 
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The brightness is the glare of the gin-palace lamps. ¥e can 
see forty on the opposite side of the street in less than a quarter 
of a mile. The beat of the shuffling footsteps is the march of 
hopeless fellow creatures sullenly tramping to Saturday's sorry 
saturnalia. The cries that strike through the cold night air fall 
like a whip upon our hearing, for over all there rings the shrill 
shriek of women lost to womanhood; and I know no more dread- 
ful sound than the outcry, indecent and profane, of a drunken 
woman. In this fearful pandemonium there are many such. 
The shadows on the gin-shop doors are the shadows of mothers 
drinking at the bar within, drinking with their babies sometimes 
at their breasts, drinking their children's food and lives away. 
It is here that girls are led by drink to forget their virtue, and 
then to forget their vice ; and — shame upon us that this is so ! — 
it is by the hands of women, mostly young, that the poison is 
handed across the bar. 

Here at a moment's glance you may see the distinctive curse of 
London's poor. The women drink. Mothers, daughters, sisters, 
wives, grown women, children of tender years — the . gin-shop is 
open to all, and all go to it. Nowhere in New York did I see or 
hear of women not utterly abandoned habitually frequenting 
saloons. Nowhere in London is there a public house but the 
women will be as good (?) customers as the men. It is impossible 
to overrate the influence, the soul-destroying influence, this has 
had upon the homes of the poor ; for it is by this, I am convinced, 
that the idea of right and wrong has come to be hopelessly con- 
fused where it is not absolutely lost. It is not uncommon to find 
a mother who since marriage has been a faithful wife, and perhaps 
before that a virtuous girl, looking on with indifference while her 
daughter "goes on the streets," and is lost in the unnumbered 
legion of victims hourly sacrificed to the demon of vice. She may 
regret the fact, as a mother in a wealthier station might regret 
her daughter mai-rying beneath her, but there is no shock, no 
natural horror, at the wanton marring of God's fairest handi- 
work, a woman's soul. In our long worship of mammon, the 
shame of poverty and the shame of sin have got confused : to the 
poor in their misery the burden of disgrace is but a slight addi- 
tion to the load they already carry. 

It is this demoralization that makes the case so serious ; this 
that differentiates them from their compeers in misfortune in 
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New York. There, for the present at least, public sentiment 
amongst themselves forbids open drinking and open drunkenness 
amongst the women; but the terrible amount of unlicensed liquor- 
dealing that goes on, unless promptly checked, must soon rob 
them of this superiority. 

Whether drink causes poverty, or poverty drink, is a matter over 
which philanthropists may wrangle. For my part, I have never 
had a doubt, and this is what my experience has taught me : let 
a man or woman give up the public house, and within three 
months his or her whole environment will have changed ; in six 
he or she will have forever left the slum where hitherto he or she 
lived contentedly. It is by the poorest wage-earners that the public 
houses are maintained, and probably the meanest could not sub- 
sist with a custom of less than £2,000 yearly. If so, — and this is 
a minimum amount, — the forty I have mentioned in four hundred 
yards of Mile-End Road must mean an annual tribute of £80,000, 
say $400,000, from the poorest of the population. Spent in their 
material benefit, what would not this sum effect ? what the moral 
gain with this incentive to evil gone ? 

New York seems to me to have the advantage of England in 
three respects. Her quotum of submerged poor is smaller ; they 
are individually more self-reliant ; their women are more self- 
respecting. And yet so wretchedly is this class housed that all 
these advantages seem to be in a fair way of being lost in 
the vice of the system that herds them together. I have spoken 
of the unlicensed drinking that I fear is undermining the self- 
respect of the women. It needs little of the spirit of prophecy to 
foretell what must be the future of a city that packs its infant 
life in tenements such as those that disgrace the East Side. 

It is only within the last score of years that London has at all 
realized how great her evils were. Considering that we have had 
to make up the omissions of centuries, it is marvellous how much 
has been done. Private benefactors and the public law, ground 
landlords and the county council, all have joined hands in the 
work of rehousing the poorer artisans ; and, although much 
remains to be done, so educated is public opinion that 5 per cent, 
is the accepted maximum interest that ought to be expected from 
capital expended in such dwellings, if in any way they are to 
prove a benefit to the tenants. The middleman in London may 
still exact an exorbitant rent from his single-room tenant in the 
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slum ; but, thauk God ! his trade is being made harder every 
day, and the worst tale of London is better than what I saw in 
this city a week ago. Three men sleeping in a cellar, their beds 
a few boards stretched across the barrels that held the fruit they 
hawked by day ; the floor of mud, with pools of filthy water here 
and there ; and for the privilege of sharing such quarters with the 
rats each was paying thirty-five cents a week — eighteen pence of 
English money ! It is probably only within the last few years 
that New York has awakened to the fact that the down-town back 
alleys can eclipse in horror the worst purlieus of Liverpool and 
London. When disasters such as the fire in Madison Street alley 
occur, Fifth Avenue learns for the first time " how the other 
half live." 

Here are evils that must be faced and manfully grappled with. 
In London the fact that the evil is of old standing, the lack of 
field for labor, the daily addition to the pauper class by foreign 
immigration from abroad and native immigration from the im- 
poverished rural districts, all make the problem more compli- 
cated and more difficult of solution. New York is a modern city 
— I understand its rapid growth dates from 1812 — standing on the 
threshold of a continent whose wealth and enterprise are the wonder 
of the world. To her the task of dealing with her poor should 
be as easy as it is urgent. What kind of citizens must conditions 
such as I have alluded to produce ? The very glory of New York's 
democratic liberty will be the guarantee of future disaster. A 
race of paupers would be a mocking offset to the great achieve- 
ments of the world's greatest republic. In America an hereditary 
class of idlers strikes one as an anomaly — at whichever end of 
the social scale it may occur. 

Isabel Somerset. 



